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fusion> and tenuioate in debase- 
ment of character. K. 

To the Editor of the Beffitsf Magazine. 

SIR, 

IN his philosopbic?) essays, Du- 
gald Stewart shows himself a zea- 
lous antagonist to Xi^e theory of 
Hartley, yet his ovvn performance 
appears to be a perpetual practic<\l 
application of that very theory. It 
illustrates as it were the ubiquiti/ of 
the associating principle, in all the 
philosophy of mind, and in all the 
etfects of experience. Indeed, as has 
been well remarked by Horne Tooke, 
philosophers have taken away from 
experience the credit of our instiruc- 
tioii, for want of perceiving how 
early she begins her lessons. 

in like manner. Professor Stewart, 
finds fault with this same Horne 
Tooke, for recurring in his espiana- 
tiou of terms, to the literal, and 
primitive .sense of the roots from 
whence they sprung, elucidating, by 
this means with a glance of hi.^'ori- 
ginal genius, the gradual process of 
inalogica! phraseology, by which, 
metaphysical terms, that were seem- 
ingly divested of their priman/ im- 
port, are again resolved into the cir- 
cumstances, which originally sug- 
gested them ; and thus, terms, the 
most refined and abstracted, are prov- 
ed to have been at first, borrowed 
Irom some object of external percep- 
tion. Hence the Etymologist will 
often correct the errors of the Meta^ 
physician. 

Yet, notwithstanding his rejection 
of Mr. Tooke's most ingenious hy- 
pothesis j Mr. Stewart in his essay 
on suBtiMiTv, seems to have im- 
plicitly adopted it, though he is 
willing, with the esprit de Cjprps 
common to all Scotch authors, to 
make Lord Karnes the original source 
£i.om whence lie drew his theory. 



Lord Kames, says he, has observed 
" that, generally speaking, the figu- 
rative sense of a word is derived from 
its proper sense," and then, in illus- 
tration of this petnarfc, the Professor 
proceeds in tracing the various 
metaphoi'ical or transitive meanings 
of the term sublime, to its literal 
and primary sense, as synonimous 
with height or altitude. 

Whether Mr. Tooke's political 
principles have had any influence 
inexaspei^ting the repugnance which 
the Scotch philosophers haveexpress- 
ed with respect to his etymological 
doctrine, it is not easy to say ; biit 
lam disposed to believe, that a mai» 
who made use of such a sentence as 
the following, stands but little chance 
of ever receiving a warm compli- 
ment from the Edinburgh Review- 
ers. — " But i do acknowledge, and 
I make it my boast, that upon all 
great public questions, neither friends, 
nor foes ; nor life, nor death ; nor 
thunder, nor lightning shall ever 
make me give way, the breadth of 
one hair." This was indeed ai de- 
claratioit sufficient to cause the broad- 
est stare throughout the Scottish 
land, and to fix all its poets, its phi- 
losophers, and its patriots) in mute 
astonishment. 

I feel the highest or deepest res- 
pect for the inhabitants of Scotland 
peraonitlly, for their many estimable 
qualities, for their habits of industry 
and CBConomy, their tranquil and \n-^ 
defaligable ambition ; their hai-d 
though polished manners ; their' te- 
naciousness of purpose ; their gene- 
ral education ; and even their na- 
tionality, which can, however, be 
deemed but a bastard patriotism ^ 
Personally, they are to be respected ; 
as a public they are n(ithing, and 
with respect to public spirit, or the 
SOUL of a couNTaT, it is my unal- 
terable opinion, that it was lost for 
ever at that fatal era, when a histo- 
rian of their own nation said thai 
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no sum was too little for purchas- 
ing the votes of the Scoitish nietn- 
bers. 

Although it be certain that the 
period of time between the revolu- 
tion, and the passing of the act of 
union produced men of eminent ta- 
lents ; yet it is Some compensation, 
and sonie consolation if in conse- 
quence of that act sO destrtJctive of 
public spirit in Scotland, literature 
lias been more successfully cultivat- 
ed, and learned men becotne more 
abundant. It is some compensation 
that they can lay claim to such an 
author as Dugald Stewart, though it 
is much to be doubted whether they 
ever will hate to boast of such a 
man as Home Tooke* Lord Ers- 
kine will by many be deemed a 
Veteran patriot, but some who more 
narrowly watch the difference be- 
tween the exits and entrances of 
men will only call him a vetifinary 
patriot. Fletcher of Saltoun ap- 
pears to me the last of the Scottish 
patriots^ as Marcus Brutus, was cal- 
led by Cremfiitius CotdUs (who suf- 
fered death in consequence of this 
UM on the government)-^the last 
of the Romans. It was said of 
Fletcher that be would lose his life, 
readily, to prestfrve his country, and 
tvould not do a base action to save 
ii. He was a learned, gallant, ho- 
nest, and every way well accom- 
plished gentleman, and if ever a man 
proposes to serve, and merit well of 
his country, let him place the courage, 
zeal, and constancy of this tnan 
before him, and think himself suffi- 
ciently applauded and rewarded/ if 
he obtained the character of being 
like Andrew Fletcher, ef Saltocm. 

With respect to Mr. Stewart's re- 
fereace of the different cases of the 
sublime to the litferal acceptation of 
the word, meaning height or altitude, 
I think it a beautiful illustration of 
Home Tooke^ philosophical etymo- 
logy. Yet the descent of Eneas, and 
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of Ulysses into the infernal regions 
is ohe of the most sublime passages 
in the Eneid, and the Odyssey; 
and an earth-quake is really, and 
descriptively the sublimest occur- 
rence whieh can happen to mortals> 
though it takes place beneath our 
feet. 

But my purpose in writing, at 
present, was merely to adduce one 
instance of a nature scarcely refe- 
rable to this literal acceptation of the 
tetm, sublime, even as the common 
basis of collateral associations. Per- 
haps the circumstance most impres- 
sively siiblime, in the history of mo- 
dern literature, is the impenetrable 
concealment, the shadows, cloud, and 
darkness which hang around the 
real author of the Letters of Junius. 
" If I be a vain man, my vanity lies 
within a narrow circle. I am the 
depositary of my own secret, and it 
SH AIL PERISH WITH MB." Such jsthc 
sentence, vrhich, taken with all its 
concomitant circumstances, appear* 
to me the most sublime in n)oder(i 
writ, yet without any supposable 
connexion With the literal import xtt 
that word. 

There is, generally, one promi- 
nent quality which characterizes the 
stile, as it often does the individual* 
and we can readily distinguish both 
in orators, and in authors, different 
varieties of this very same character. 
Thus in the exuberance ofteords conl- 
mon to the three, how great is the 
difierence, and how easy the dis- 
tinction between the majestic and 
fertilizing flow of Ciceronian dic- 
tion, the ostentatious, yet elegant 
amplification of Pitt, and the copi- 
ous barrenness of C— "^t — t. Thus 
too in the common quality of bril- 
liant fancy, we can easily discrimi- 
nate the antithetical stile of Grattaa 
from the efflorescent of Burke. 

Far am I from confining the me- 
rits of the former, as Flood once 
did, to the powers of fmicy, at a 
p p 
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time too, when he himself must 
have felt, what all Ireland then felt, 
and gloried in feeling that with 
those powers, that orator combined 
not onlj' the principles but the Jiame 
of public virtue, and hence it was 
that all Ireland admired, and loved 
him. "When those principles," says 
an eminent genius, "are in the head 
alone, they are notions, principles 
from which to reason, and they 
serve oftener to judge of the conduct 
of others, than to influence our own. 
But w hen they are in the heart too, 
they become sentiments, principles 
of action, and they unite the pow- 
ers of the whole man, in pursuit of 
every lautjable purpose." 

Thus, again, in the common qua- 
lity of the suBLiMs, we may dis- 
tinguish between the concentrated 
energy of Tacitus, the opulent and 
oniate dic'.ion of Gibbon, and the 
inimitable stile of JcNius; a stile, 
polished, indeed so highly by art, 
as serves most elFectually to collect 
and condense the rays of his genius; 
a rare combination of most vigorous 
intellect, with most exquisite taste ; 
contemptuous of figurative language, 
and yet endowed "with that deli- 
cute perception of the scarcely dis- 
cernible boundary which separates 
ornament from exuberance, and ele- 
gance from aliectation ;" severe 
even to malignity*, and gifted with 
a sword of sarcasm so tempered, that 
neither keen nor solid might resist 

• Such and so great indeed is this ma- 
lignity, that it may be said to insinuate 
somevirhat of the same disposition into the 
reader, who, for a moment, feels himself 
inclined to Suspect that this severe man, 
was in the confidence of the very minis- 
try, whom he deemed it a duty to expose ; 
that he compounded with his private and 
persona!, for the sacrifice of his public and 
political conscience ; and that had he ever 
made himself known, his real name would 
have^ sunk in perishable infamy, wliile in 
his assumed one, hit has become immor- 
tal. 



its edge ; yet, with all this characte- 
ristic sublimity in the whole course 
of his letters, the master stroke, the 
crowning act of the practical sub- 
lime still remained. Jt was ac- 
complished — in the impenetrable 
concealment of the author, mock- 
ing alike the sagacity of poli- 
tical spies and the futile investiga- 
tions of literary curiosity ; and su- 
perior not only to the temptations of 
popular fame while in life, but even 
to posthunious glory. There never 
has been, and relying as I do, on 
the sentence above cited, I am dis- 
posed to believe there never will be 
a revelation of this sublime myste- 
ry, hitherto unexampled in the histo- 
ry of literature. Their monuments 
remain, but the names of him who 
built the greatest of the Pyramids 
and of him who polished the periods 
of Junius are alike unknown. 

" The other shape. 
If shape it might be called, that shape had 

none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb ; 
Or substance, might be called that shadow 

seem'd, 
For each seem'd either; black it stood as 

night, 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible as Hell, 
And shook a dreadful dart. — 
I am. Sir, yours, 

A. P. 

Foi' the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 

CHAKTER or CARRlCKFERGUS. 
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AND furthermore, of our special 
grace, we will, and by these pre- 
sents for us, our heirs, and succes- 
■sors, grant unto the said mayor, 
sherifi's, burgesses, and commonalty 
of our town of Kuockfergus afore- 
said, and to their successors, that 
they, and their successors for ever, 
decide and distinguish themselves 
into divers guilds and fraternities, 
according to their conditions, crafts, 



